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* TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
_ToE.G.B.; Crito ; Peer-so ; and the writers of two letters without 
siznatures, we can —_ offer our acknowledgments, while we admit 
al 


the justice of their complaints. We have no immediate peace-offering, in 
the shape of promise, tv render back ; yet if a new arrangement with 
regard to the punctuality of the time of publication, and other essential 
points, can evince our sense of contrition, and hope of amendment, we 
confess to the fact. Itis, however, a little singular, that several of our 
Correspondents (whose kindness we admit) should express surprise at the 
inaccuracies towhich we have referred, in a work professing to point 
outthe deviations of others ! yet be it remembered, that our critical pro- 
age have never feasted on the mere errors of the press, though we 
ave objected to the principles of some of our contemporaries. 


I 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

It may appear very unintelligible, but were we requested to point out 
the inanimate particle which has most power upon animation, we should 
say, ‘* a whi'e cambric pocket-handkerchief.” Should the acumen of 
ourreaders be unequal to the solution, or comprehending, deny the prin- 
ciple, we refer them to Mr. Evitston in the character of an Apologist.— 
We aver that that same white handkerchief (as if there were indeed 
‘¢ magic in the web”) is far more potent in allaying discord, than the 
Egyptian gift of Othello could be in fermenting it. The force of this we 
feel at the present moment. In an apology which we acknowledge to be 
due to our readers, we are deprived of th's very graceful emblem of 
piety and penitence. Nevertheless we have not descended to study in 
the school of Mr. Etuiston-(who we learn is aboutto give public lectures 
on the art), as we are convinced it is the handkerchief alone to which he 
owes his reputation; we depend on facts. 

By an unaccountable accident, a few copies of our last number escaped 
into the world, with so many, and such palpable errata, that we have 
in vain attempted to string together a list of them. We can only beg 
the indulgence of those of our subscribers into whose hands they may 

“have fallen, until the end of the volume, whena general errata will be 
given. In the mean time (in play-bill diction) we respectfully announce 
to the public, that having entered into arrangements with the proprietors 
of the New Theatrical Inquisitor, by which the entire copyright has de- 
volved to us, we have availed ourselves of much of the talent upon 
that work to co-operate with our own (we have no recourse from the ex- 
pression), and we hope that under the titleof Fhe Mirror of the Stage, and 
New Theatrical Inquisitor, our pages will be found to contain an extension 
of those good things, which have obtained for us so considerable a pa- 
tronage. We detest cant, but we do hope this. 
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MISS LOVE. 


THE subject of our present memoir 
affords a very happy instance of the 
advantages which may result from what 
is usually called “ further acquaint- 
ace.” We remember the exertions of 
Miss Love, some months since, in a few 
subordinate parts at the English Opera 
House and the Coburg; and though we 
recognize the same sprightly figure, the 
tripping step, and the quite unconsci- 
ous, yet more than half-cunning, witche- 
ty of eye, yet we can scarcely think 
it is the same Miss Love who has dropt, 
as it were, from a cloud, upon the world 
of—popularity, and with no insignifi- 
cant claims to the empire she assumes. 
From whatsoever source these newly- 
acquired talents may have been drawn, 
certain it is, that this young actress has 
now few superiors in her line of clia- 
racter. There is something of the French 
cast about the features and the manners 
ef Miss L. and her acting in general 
savours of the same penchant. She pos- 
sesses all the delightful wantonness of 
her sex, combined with a sort of acci- 
dental prudery that gently binds it 
down—there is an evident determita- 
tion about her air to be very tickling 
and mischievous; yet her eye contiuu- 
aily reminds “that it can’t help it.” 
She brushes you like a bird, with her 
wing, as she laughs by, and then makes 
VOL. 4. 


another circle in the air. Her impres- 
sions are not lasting—it is the mere 
sport of the summer wind dimpling the 
aspect of the stream—yet it is no less 
delicious while it remains, though the 
deeper recesses of the mind are impe- 
netrable to the familiar sound. The in- 
nocent wound closes again even upon 
the weapon which inflicts it—her only 
delight seems to be to create a faint 
tingling,— 
“ And thenshe drops a brief and modern 
curtsey, 
“ And glides away, assured she never 
hurts ye.” 
As a singer, Miss Love commands a 


. great portion of our admiration. To a 


considerable compass and flexibility of 
voice she adds much proficiency of 
science, tho’ she has yet much to attain; 
her cadences are’ frequently imperfect ; 
notwithstanding, her tones are full and 
distinct, and at times afford the highest 
promise of musical capability. 

By her performace, and vocal talents, 
in the parts of Luciana, in the ‘Comedy 
of Errors, Rosanthe, in * Brother and 
Sister,’ Vespina, in ‘ Clari,’ &c, she 
has succeed in stamping herself as an 
actress of high pretenéion ; and: aidéd 
by a form of most pleasing’ dimensions, 
and a countenance sufficiently playful 
and interesting, has obtained : ‘aa ample 
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share of public seem andep erage 

nent’ 82 7% yom (OED S 
The private tenor ee Miss Love's 


career, has been disfigured with none of |, 


those rougienps FACeK eV ich ave 
the common Anbchtfh ‘the jahe. 
ritance of mortality. iad labuur there- 


fore is light, as our account muetbe” 


brief; for it is the detail only of the dis- 
appointments and cualdihities’’ 6f' ‘the 
world, which awakens interest5 ‘the nai- 
rative of ‘vnaimbitfotis atifogitient is" 
ever pleasing to. the ear, from the sud-_ 
den and Opposite associations of ithe 
thé niind—men like to hehold and’ pare 


take. the sunshine, but tosee the tempest | 


only in description. 

As the birth-place of distinguished ‘int 
dividuals is usually among our ea. liest 
regpllectiqns and euquiri¢s, so it may 
have, been with. onr,, present subject ; 
.and we should, perhaps, baye said, be- 
fore; that .Miss Love was born in the 
neighbourhood of. Cheapside, in the ay- 
tama of 1801,, .She is: the daughter of 
the. Jate Mr,.F. T. Love, an officer in his 
Majesty's. service, ; who . died abroad 
some years,ago, , of an, epidemic fever. 
At an early age, a taste and disposition 
for musical: pursuits,. attracted, the, at. 
tention of her friends, and she ultimatel y 
hecame the pupil of Mr.. D, Corry; 
from whose instruction she, deyived sO 
anuch.agsistunce, that she was at leugth 
Meemed qualified, for, the. ordeal, of pub- 
‘Vic decigiop, ; Accordingly she appeared 
at the English Opera House, where, she 
Was, $0,eneouragingly received that Mr. 
ABNOLD, its, liheral, proprieter,, imme- 
diately, proffered, to the fair debutant, an 
engagement, for four: seasons. At. the 
expiration of; this term, -the Toanagers of of 
Covent Garden, from.,.the , recent ‘Joss 
they.had sustained. jn. {he secession of 
Miss Stephens from, aheir. establishmegt, 
were desirousof procuring the services 
of, Miss. Loyr ; and consequently she 
made her. appearance. On. those, beards, 

where; she has ever sjnce continued, and 
where we bope ber falents will be com. 
pictely matured, and as completely ap- 
preciated, b. 


. iM FNOR-IES, No. 10. 
“Mis, STANLEY. 





“© Woman, lovely woman, nature made 


» » thee 
to'Teeten Man!” 

Fhus sings Otway, and he is a poet 
ofnature. Customs and manners change, 
but the grand principle of life is, and 
ever will be, the same. If women were 
© niade'‘to temper man” in his day, no 
doubt they are formed for the same 
purpose in the present time; and in this 
‘age of thveéntions iron men being manu- 


facture; we know of no woman more 


fit “to temper” so hard an‘ resisting 
“‘é power as is Mrs. STANLEY. (Though 


Mr, STANLEY is nothing like iron, he 


has.all its rust, certainly, but not its 
metal, However, we have done with 


Mr. STANLEY, -of which we have no 


doubt he will not complain.) Our talk 
is now with the “same name, but one 
of softer nature.” 

There is a mysterious power attached 
to. the name of “ woman,” that awakens 
all our kindlier feelings, and busies ima- 
ginatign in its most beautiful delights : 
a hundyed fairy forms ave dancing round 
us ;we live but under the heaven of 
beaming eyes, and are conscious of no- 
thing but the presence of blooming lips 
and animated features—the brightest 
world is lost in the contemplation of 
beings that arrest all thought save that 
pf:ronte and intense admiration, and 
the, heart’s action chains the tongue. 
“ Women” is the spell-word, the univer- 
sal gharm, that calls up expectation of 
the very being of affection, sensibility, 

and teaylerness, We expect most largely, 
and. therefor e, when disappointment 
comes, wwe feel its visitation more keen- 
ly:, .for, instance, Mrs. Stanbey is a 
woman,, and when that title should pre- 
pare-us for all the blandishments that 
that await upon the name, how are we 
chagrined when the glance of sensibility 
is lost, within the flashings of the virago; 
the « « ‘still small voice of love” drowned 
in the hoarse note of military command, 
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or masculine defiance—the creepingy! utterance for. hér, divinity--aod judge 
trembling tendril transformed’ iuto' a she: ‘is Possessed of intmortality, because 
dry, cubstantiol oak, and the peering ‘all her’ dyllables Tei ‘to’ # live thunder.” ’ 
lucks, the innocent “ cockle hat,” and Mrs, Stanley , promised’ to he (a "good ; 
Norah's gown, to “ fluatas wildas moun- _actress—to acquire that discernment, 
tain breezes”—all exchanged’ fur the‘ which chooses be(ween' & t¥ansient ele- 
wig of Medusa, the helmet of Camilla, ‘vation of ‘tiatuse:by deuflicting tivcawi- 
and the weighty scymitar of the virgin ‘stande-—~as it! were dniomentary px! 
soldier—These changes make’ terrible ' tation.ofepivit aud dariltg of: hearts.aud |: 
havoc with the feelings of as lovers. df ‘a nidnotencus' vociferdtiqn contineal. as! 
romance—they bring us back from’'the ‘ unmmesning?:! She showid ‘stady the wor! 
“ sweet little isle” which our wautoning’ * mai amnbing ‘Sojvbtcn Rovats banditti+:: 
fancies have created, to this vile, sober “she -will: wee; awe/Lady Morgan arutely! 
earth ; and-our senses are stidt;’ al’ they” ’ desviibes hei that théreis-an innateans:. 
are flying into Elysium, by, tlie aiv-gun ‘irrepressible quality of: sfeinalévaffectidm: 
of masculine-feminine intonation. Mi: ' breaking thibughand chastenidg downs: 
STANLEY isa most able markswomian ‘tne artificial :oaghneds with whibh time. | 
at this game; she fires at sympathy, ‘and habit have'endowed herssshe is!still 
and with such force, that she kills it’: ‘the? >womitin, thoagh: dhe ‘ompanion off! 
there is no writhing of sensation—no bariditticeatid: the-tea# of nature dtaihness:' 
agony of hope and fear—but anticipa- * moterab! Sven the: pollurioi of custom. 
tion and dread are alike defunct : she. “Misi ‘SBANGEW tveldom’ lets! the! native”: 
raises us above the participation of n mor ' bets OF fefvinine’ putty ahddweakaices. » 
tal sufferance, by foregoing ‘mortality ‘irradiatd the'gtoonr in which ‘ehsiae fired: a 
herself; we feel that that boisterousness envelopes! Héteelfivhe ‘is always the 

of exclamation, that violence of action, ; bei a whe a whe alae Rwy ist 
and perturbation of form, are too strong , 
to be human; and, therefore, as we are 
not capable of judging of divine pas- ; ‘ At least, if ‘designed for sucking high- 
sions, we sit soberly and. coolly until: ‘ waytneitehe Heti wold pen avthiough 
the hurricane be over.—The wrongs. of  shetiSuld *'cotpiseeinothing bltniate, ve 
a wedded mortal, suffering ‘from the, ie ' thé softer 'sex‘is dead within her: tress ahey 
beral gallantries of her husband, | may Applanse is! a dangerous (enaptaeins 
meet with some sympathy from her next, it btrains* lutigs 46 the’ Highest) Wiel “ 
door gossip, whereas, the Ayoubles, OF, . lates plopriety, “thidlkes ‘& Thocke'y’ ‘of 
cheated Juno would be read over. ‘with, “sorkow, and* “4 meétiishdrphésed cor al 
wnconcern and even good humont,— aythus.. ’ grawbey, Wwho,' whew dhe‘ appeared ae 
it is with Mrs. Stanley’s actingabe i ig “Drary Lane, ‘as Lady Macbeth; was; if?! 
too much above mortality, she is more ‘nothing’ ‘wiiove, *b Fespéetabte a 
than woman ever was, and, therefore. re-, . info a ‘bgold anil a a vito? coca 2 
mains unpitied and inexplicable, , She j is, i wouluoe tgt odt 
Apollo’s tess to the e ra rl biuow vo 

ells pte 1 the HRA. 

awe-struck frequenters of the Cohyrg, .. pi next’ “an Mill Kiem 
many of whom take the. force, « 63° the Subipy: pet ae een 


NaS hon ted tinbes 


oilrf wll 10 alg jox 2 eA eid Gite). boom gimoe 


AE TO eTHVDOT e251 IST SIs esotueN Mot cowoult 


ou Hilt obdaeloteng 

THestriral: Diary, OL bise st5 a ae 

« DRURRY-LANE:: jiv } aadAaul) ald gyed 

March, 29th, Pizarro, ¥ jesus, ‘Merry W ites Of ‘Wintlsory Dodoirken | 
—April 1st, Merchant of: Ponty ish’ Gallants,» All: the: Worl@s @ Stage + 
—Srd, Guy Mannering, Yr ohat — Lear, Cataract—$th, Stranger... 


* Bring forth men cuieb suaiy ie2? 


seit Seite et as 
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Ballet, Killing no Murder.—8th, Merry Wives, Deaf as a Post, Lodoishas 
10th, Stranger, Rival Soldiers, Family Jars—19th, Virginius, Zoroaster ; or 
the Spirit of the Star—20th, Winter's Tale, Zoroaster—2ist, Hypocrite, 
Zoroaster—22nd, Road to Ruin, Zoroaster—23rd, Rob Roy, Zoroaster— 


24th, Kenilworth, Zoroaster. 


THE STRANGER. 

This German domestic tale has 
been performed at this house, for 
the purpose of introducing Mr. 
KEAN to the public in the charac- 
ter of the Stranger. The report 
in theatrical circles is highly favour- 
able ; for ourselves, we have seen 
one Stranger—yet we will not pre- 
judge. Mr. Kean will doubiless 
repeat the part before he leaves 
England. At all events, it will 
afford us the satisfaction of seeing 
him in a new character; and of 
late he has been rujnously circum- 
scribed, whether from the fault of 
personal inactivity, or mavagerial 
caprice—but Mr. K.’s talents are 
of importance to the stage ; 
while he remains here, no tempo- 
rary gew-gaw should be suffered to 
keep them dormant. 


THE ROAD TO RUIN, 

It was with a mournful teeling, 
mixed, up certainly with the most 
pleasurable recollections, that we 
attended the performance of the 
* Road. to Ruin,’ to see the Old 
Dornion of. MUNDEN for the last 


time. As STERNE says, there is 


nothing in the word; it must apply 
to all of us, some time or other, 
an ‘every-day realization—yet if 
Susannah, the Corporal, nay even 
the fat scullion herself, had heard 
it, they would have melted at the 
sound, In justice to the ingenious 
editor of the play bills, we must 
admit that we have at length drawn 
some moral frum his pages; yet 
though their decrees are far less 
inviolable than the laws of the 
Medes are said to have been, we 
hope Mr. MunpDEw will not be 
prevailed: upon to furnish another 
«last time,” lest we should by 
any means miss the sight. We 


have shared our champagne, and 
shaken hands with an old friend 
at night, and we should be sorry 
to see him dash to the window in 
his journey, the next morning as 
we sat at breakfast. The warmth 
and earvestness of these partings 
should be held sacred; as the 
curtain dropt upon the picture at 
the end of the comedy, we felt 
that we bad seen what never might 
be again, It is a performance re- 
plete with beauties, and is perhaps 
one of the most perfect delinea- 
tions of natural affection which 
have ever been exhibited an the 
stage. Here too, spite of ‘what 
the world says, Mr, ELLIsTon 
excites our applause—if there is 
a certain managerial, effect about 
his favorite Harry Dornton, and 
the message-bearer seems to shrink 
from him, still the little tender- 
nesses, the gallant buoyancy of 
heart, though somewhat impaired, 
evince the actor; and the per- 
formance is one of those things 
which we commit to memory. 
Terry and KNiGuHT are both 
excellent; and HARLEY contrives 
to render Goldfinch very agreeable 
company. Miss S. Bootu’s So- 
phia reminded us now and then of 
Miss KELLY. 

On Easter Monday, after the 
tragedy of ‘ Virginius, in which 
Mr. MACREADY returned to his 
engagement, and performed the 
principal character in his usual 
exquisite manner, an Egyptian 
Tale of Enchantment, called * Zo- 
roaster, or the Spirit of the Star’ 
was offered up, for the first time, 
as an Easter sacrifice, and a sacri- 
fice we fear it will be found. There 
is, something in the definition of 
romance, delightful, and even con- 


sistent and. intelligible; but mana- 
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vers have twisted it into a very 
melancholy meaning, Romance 
is the mere enthusiasm, the extra- 
vagant ambition of comprehensive 
thought—mortality in its child- 
hood, which ought never to have 
grown old—it is the methodical 
madness which Polonius ascribes 
to Hamlet—it is that which all 
would aim at, and there sigh to 
find it unattainable. Of this new 
spectacle we really know not what 
to say. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful productions we have ever be- 
held. It is, without exception, 
the silliest thing we ever witnessed. 
So much talent, splendour, and 
lavish expence, were never sO un- 
worthily directed, It is like the 
decorating the John Bull editor in 
the classic garb of Byron’s poetry 
and freedom—the knave would 
wanton in a stupid strut, but still 
retain the servility of ignorance. 
So with ‘ Zoroaster’—ST ANFIELD 
has invested it with beauty; and 


we dare say the author swaggers 


through the box-lobbies, and con- 
ceives he has done a vast thing, as 
he glances at the stage. We gaze 
with. transport upon the.innocent 
beauty of a child, breathing 
through its slumber—but what if 
it, screams? we stop our ears, and 


retreat, So again with ‘ Zoroas-’ 


ter’—if the' trash of. dialogue inter- 
venes, the spell in which the beau- 
ful parade of costume and 
scenery had bound us, is startled 
from its silent controul, and we 
find that these pictured characters. 
speak, and are inhabitants of the 
land of fudge! But we must 
endeavour tp icing this abortion to 
some sort of shape, though the 


- task is really so revolting, . that we 


must lay claim to the gratitude of 
our friends for entering upon it at 
all, We will now serve up the 
skeleton, for their anatomical ob- 
servation. 

Gebir, a hot-headed youth, (WaL- 
CACK,) is in the good graces of Zoro- 
aster, priest and magician, (ARCHER,) 








and obtains his protection in sai 
over the earth in quest of fame an 

knowledge. He is waited upon by 
Trismegistus, (HARLEY,) and a little 
imp Nigreno, (Master WrELAND) one 
of the unnatural sons of the magician, 
who furnishes whatever he demands. 
With somewhat of assurance, he first 
desires a palace tu repose in; it comes 
however at the call: and by degrees he 
at length appears amighty emperor—-when 
Pamina, bis \ady-love, (Mrs. W. Wxst,) 
whom he had sliglited in his regal ad- 
vancement, by some chance becomes 
heiress to the throne of Egypt, and he 
proffers his hand in marriage, but is 
rejected and overthrown in battle. He 
then desires immortality, but the offend- 
ed magician punishes his: presumption 
by destroying Iris palace by am earth- 
quake, and imprisons him in the pyra- 


~ mid of Cheops, He is however ulti- 


mately forgiven, and Pamina becomes 
his bride. 


Such are the materials of which 
this production is composed. 
With regard to the piece itself, 
we think, (it is a hazardous belief, ) 
but we: think it beneath, the ‘ Ca- 
taract,’ Even the unrefined. tastes. 
of Easter, Monday critics were not, 
proof against its absurdities. We 
felt. for WALLACK,, who. is an 
actor. of: sense, doomed, to. give 
utterance to such trash: and 
HARLEY, though he tried to ren- 
der himself agreeable, could searce> 
ly squeeze.a, single. grin from, those 
deities to. whose decision, alone. his. 
language appealed. For ourselves, 
we cannot judge of it, nor would 
we degrade. our. pages with a spe~ 
cimen, Mrs, WEsT had little to 
do, and Miss: BooTH less, To 
the. talents of STANFIELD alone 
the. piece is indebted for a second 
performance ; and Mr.MoNcRIBFR 
(who, we. believe, is its author) is 
hound to. pray. night. and day for 
the reputation of the painter. The 
Eidophusikon, (‘ blessings on thein 
learning”) embodying a. series of 
views in an extent: of 482 feet, 
excels, perhaps, any - thing,of , the 
kind. which: has been given:to the 
public, All that nature could 
frame, or the poet conceive, is 
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here presented in a perfect illusion, 
By a sort of pictorial licence, the 
great Desert of Arabia, the Sphinx 
and Pyramids, the Colussus, the 
Bay of Naples, and Mount Ve- 
suvius, all glide in succession, and 
form the very triumph of artificial 
display. Some other parts of the 
scenery however, are less perfect, 
and far too glaring—the music is 
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not very astonishing—but the 
dresses are extremely splendid and 
characteristic. The spectacle, with 
all its imperfections, has been 
nightly performed, though in our 
next we shall probably have to re- 
cord its premature decease. It 
would succeed much better as a 
mere show, without the interven- 
tion of’ characters. 


ao 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


March 209th, Pride shall have a Fall, Pantomime—30th, Native Land, Hun- 
ter of the Alps—April 1st, Aff in the Wrong, Marriage of Figaro—3rd, 
Pride shall have a Fall, Clari—5th, King John, Miller and his Men—6th, 
Pride shall have a Fall, Hunter of the Alps—8th, Man of the World, Hunter 
of the Alps—10th, Pride shall have a Fall, Roland for an Oliver, Pantomime 
19th, School of Reform, Spirits of the Moon ; or the Inundation of the Nile— 
20th, John Bull, Spirits of the Mvoon—2\st, Pride shall have a Fall, Spirits 
of the Moon—22nd, Clari, Hunter of the Alps, Spirits of the Moon—23rd, 
Man of the World, Spirits of the Moon—24th, Pride shalt have a Fali, Spirits 


of the Moon, 


ALL IN THE WRONG. 


This comedy, very strongly cast, 
was revived for the benefit of Mr. 
C. KEMBLE, whose talents and 
exertions were acknowledged by 
one of the most crowded audiences 
ever assembled. The first act, in 
consequence of the continued noise 
in the house, was inaudible ; and 
Mr. KEMBLE, after several ad- 
dresses from the stage, directed the 


performance to recommence. The 


comedy will shortly be repeated, 


when we shall have to offer a few’ 


remarks upon the acting. 


THE SCHOOL OF REFORM 
Has been played, in which Ray- 
NER supported the part of Tyke 
with his usual talent —ABBOT, 
Frederick, with his accustomed per- 
secuting rant, worthy to rival Mr. 
IrvING; and Jones, Ferment, 
with all that peculiarity of non- 
chalance and vivacity which make 
only one JoNes. EGERTON and 
CHAPMAN, as Lord Avondale,and 
Old Tyke, were very respectable, 


BLANCHARD, having filled up our’ 


paper, we even make a reference 
for our printer, in order that we 
should not omit your General Tar- 
ragon. May time but gently ener- 
vate that military grasp’ of your 
cane ! 

Mrs. Gisss, as Mrs, Ferment, 
was as pleasingly tyrannic as ever, 
and the Mrs. Nicely of Mrs. Da- 
VENPORT, a most delightful old 
woman; whilst Miss HENRY’s 
Julia Terragon made us think of 
vapours and green tea; and the 
Shelah of Mrs. PIERCE, of a Co- 
vent-garden basket woman, in her 
Sunday attire. 

The Spirits of the Moon follow- 
ed the above comedy on Easter 
Monday.—Of course, it is good- 
naturedly settled between the pro- 
jector and audience of this kind of 
piece, that there shall be no such 
destroying faculty to effect, as pro- 
priety, or even common sense. It 


is as well to make mention of this 
arrangement, as it saves a world of 
criticism, though depriving us of 
the most beautiful morceuax offer- 
ed by anachronism, want of unities 
of time, place, and observance, 
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an Egyptian tailor talking in the 
language of an English visitant to 
‘ The Bag of Nails;’ and the over- 
seer of a rice-ground in the same 
country indulging in all the bye 
play of word and deed of a custom- 
house officer or exciseman—we 
will however give the plot, which 
may be as laconically mentioned as 
that of Matthew’s Opossum and the 
Gum-tree, so proceed to unravel the 
web to which is attached so many 
scenes of ponderous elegance— 
dancing girls—fighting men—and 
desert-footing camels,—we shall 
merely say, that— 


A king of Egypt dying, leaves of 
course, an infant heir, in the protection 
of its uncle, which uncle, as there is, at 
least on the stage, no intermediate cha- 
racter in this kind of relation, being 
either the despoiler of a nephew or the 
father of one; indulges in the first 
naughty propensity, and seats himself 
on the throne of Egypt, whilst the right- 
fal heir is in obscurity, “ eating husks” 
with the camels of the desart, from 
which occupation he is aroused by a 
prophet, who bids him gird up his loins 
and flee”’—to “the Great City,” which 
mandate the aspiring youth instantly 
obey, and quickly finds himself at the 
place of his destination :—kind spirits 
are always awaiting on virtue—clothing 
the naked and administering to the sick ; 
also particularly attentive to “ beauty 
in tears”—These ‘ good-fellows” assist 
the youth Mirza, and he descends into 
his uncle’s hiding-place, where the 
usurper is wont to play at ree with 


the devil, and takes the desired bow and. 


arrow from the iron grasp of some mon- 
ster—for though these good spirits are 
very clever fellows, yet still there is al- 
ways some hidden mischief working 
agaiust their benevolence in the form of 
a golden apple—a pumpkin—a musket, 
orsomesuch nic-nac.—Well, he gets this 
bow and arrow, but, unlucky wight! he 
loses them. Do not grieve, ye sympa- 
thizing spirits, who have hung your bon- 
nets over the gallery rail, hecause Mirza 
must lose them, or how will you have 
the second act? — After innumerable 
chances, every one of them unkind 
Mr.FaR ey, giving us the ‘heart-ache, 
lest wickedness should triumph—the 
evil spirit, but whether he is a politi- 
cian or a lawyer, is not specified, bears 
away the usurper to— 





“ The very place where wicked people 
go.” ' 


Love claps a matrimonial plaster on the 
agitated hearts of Mirza and his Frin- 
cess, (who by thebye is very un-feminine, 
scarcely saying any thing throughout the 
piece,) and they then leave, taking from 
us our best wishes of comfort, and a 
large family; rather paradoxical, but no 
less sincere, 


It ig needless to say that Far- 
LEY is the Usurper, he has been 
a vile wretch this many an Easter ; 
yet, for all his enormity, he does 
not appear to grow old in wicked- 
ness. He appears the very man 
to send a sucking nephew to the 
Foundling, and walk into his in- 
heritance—he is at Easter enor- 
mous in his crimes and attributes 
—his look is the moon through a 
fog—his cheeks the Red Sea ina 
hurricane. Boreas speaks through 
his wind-pipe—and hail and thun- 
der are in the rumpling of his 
robe, and the creaking of his 
slipper—he most poetically meets 
the juvenile notions of naughtiness, 
and reads a lasting lesson to slud- 
dering youth. T, P. Cooke, who 
should have done something, we 
suppose, gave up his part to the 
scenery, and was content with a 
combat—in which, so strong. is 
virtue,—he attacks two, and we 
believe, killsthem, Really Cooke's 
fine, manly form, should have 
been betteremployed than as a mute 
body-guard to a pugnacious female, 
Steelpinstitch, an Egyptian tailor, 
(Mr. FARLEY, did you dream that 
name, for surely it is the most 
ingenious, and altogether the most 
humorous congress from distant 
parts of the alphabet, that we 
ever shook our sides at?) How- 
ever, in order that BLANCHARD’s 


profession should be more strongly 


indicated, he has (O! witty 
rogues!) a puir of scissars worked 
upon his breast--poor BLANCHARD 
appears like a brown raisin ’ jar 
that has been made to inhale Mr. 
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Henry’s laughing gas. How- 
ever, we wish to impress upon our 
readers the circumstance of BLAN- 
CHARD being a tailor, in order 
that they may be assured that au 
Egyptian practitioner may be as 
witty as an English one. We are 
sorry for you, BLANCHARD, but 
your part in the first piece proved 
that your name would be of some 
weight in the Spectacle, and -we 
know you can act, if an author 
is not obstinate, and will let you. 
MEADows lovked as happy as 
any man with a shaved head and 
long staff can be desired: he 
peared to be like the audience, 
“in a holiday humour,” and jested 
with the most excruciating industry. 
We like MEADows, although we 
have now aud then had a little 
difference ; yet, as we have “ set- 
tled that trifle,” we anticipate the 
continual pleasure of praising. 
GRIMALDI senior, we will say to 
you with King John, “ your son 
is legitimate,” of course we are 
understood as implying his talents 
—the abilities of the parent were 
never more successfully caught by 
the son as in this instance, and the 
like valuation does, and promises 
ever to await them. We sawa 
gentleman bowing, as he leaped 
forth to combat, but was uncon- 
scious of the dignity of the person 
who was bending to us,when our ve- 
nerating recollections were awaken- 
ed by the sounds of recognizing 
admirers above, in all the extatic 
vociferation of “ Bravo! Brap- 
Ley!” It was Mr. Brab.Ley, 
who fought his combats, most 
skilfally and gallantly—but Mr. 
B. know when your time is 
also remember, that though Covent 
Garden has had’ horses; Mr, 
SLOMAN does not walk there, it 
is‘nét the Coburg. Do not “ cut” 
and “ come agai.” 

Miss Love plays Mérsa; and 
dees what thie Seer desires‘her with 
he most yielding simplicity ; she 


has not much to do—economy is 
every thing—her dress will want 
the less regenerating, she sings her 
music. well, dances, and looks, 
light and fairy-like; wears her 
lotos-decked cap with much areh- 
ness, and never loses the smile 
with which she at first greets us. 
Mrs, VINING has nothing to do, 
but to be very maternal, carrying 
a fat, chubby little boy about in 
her arms every where; but whe- 
ther the child is to be understood 
as suffering from the measles or 
hooping cough is not specified— 
certainly it looks very healthy, Mrs. 
VINING fights well; but this is 
not uovel—ladies have used the 
sword some time: the fives would 
be new, and might draw. Miss 
BEAUMONT looks beautiful as the 
Princess. 

Tv conclude, the scenery and 
decoration composes every thing 


in this piece—the Waters of the --- 


Nile are most beautiful, and their 
retiring effectively managed. ‘ The 
Spirits of the Moon,’ will no doubt 
prove themselves worthy of * The 
Vision of the Sun.’ 

We regret our present limits 
deny us- the pleasure of entering 
into a full detail of T. P. Coox’s 
Rosalci, in the ‘ Hunter of the 
Alps,’ it was a fine and energetic 
performance, 


el 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


The very distinguished talents of 
Mr. THELWALL have never been 
more .sticcessfully exercised, of 
more laudably devoted, than in 
the Lectures upon Shakspeare and 
the Drama, which have attracted 
so much of the public attention; 
during Lent, to this theatre. The 
exertions of this gentleman in a 
cause, wherein not only his’ ta- 
lents but his feelings and ambition 
were embarked, have been so Iong, 
so ardent, and.we should add, so 
profitless to himself, that we must 
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be allowed to express (and we 
believe the feeling is universal) a 
more than usual satisfaction at the 
result of this his first course of 
Lectures on the Drama; which, 
if they have effected nothing more, 
may at least demonstrate that the 
vitality of mind is not demolished 
or corraipted by the accidents of 
time, and that real genius -is not 
confined to the operations and de- 
velopement of one pursuit, how- 
ever proud its elevation, but 
catches at every fortuitous breath 
that may shake the clouds of intel- 
lectual attainment, and eventually 
rises the lord of its own created 
day, not to pour its influence on 
one particular soil, but to expand, 
and become more exalted, as it 
awakens to its comprehension, It 
is not to be supposed, because the 
painter has excelled upon the can- 
vas, that’ he has no capability be- 
yond it: “the cover of the salt 
hides the salt,” as our friend 
Launee would say; and we shall 
find in numberless instances of 
ancient and modern time, that 
beneath the exposition and accom- 
plishment of genius, there lie 
some acute and eminent percep- 
tions, which though eclipsed by 
the matured prosperity of an in- 
dividual qualification, would have 
equally towered to a cultivated 
perfection, and equally led to fame, 
though no such pre-exalted prin- 
ciple had burst to animation. So 
in the actor where there is any 
distinguishing endowment of mind, 
as regards his peculiar study, there 
is usually some . proportionate 
energy and discernment, uncon- 
nected in direction, yet still asso- 
ciated by indefinite bonds, with 
the attaining principle of genius, 
To become a great actor, it is nat 
necessary that every other end 
and aim of the mind should be 
abolished—that it should stand 
like an edifice, whose one wing 
rises in graudeur, while the other 


is dilapidated and laid waste. 
Though one should be only up at 
a time, still let us have two buck- 
ets to this mental well, for if there 
is no equanimity, there is no set- 
tled surety of endurance. We 
muy be dazzled and deceived for 
a time ; but we shall find that this 
effect extends but to the senses, 
and is the result rather of temporary 
advantage and circumstance, than 
the extension of a confirmed ascen- 
dancy of intellect and vigour, Mr. 
‘THELWALL has very severely, and 
very justly, censured actors for 
that laxity, and apparent insensibi- 
lity of the real importance of their 
profession, which are so destructive 
of the best suggestions of a power- 
ful capacity, With few excep 
tions they have no being or ima- 
gination beyond the surface of 
diffusing occasional enjoyment, and 
forget that it is their province “to 
hold the mirror up to nature !” 
That with which accident has in- 
vested them, they exercise, and 
know full well how to appreciate ; 
but they have no view of inform- 
ing aud ennobling those possessions 
which are the bequest of nature 
alone. It is here that the actor 
has felt the liberal, yet still tem- 
perate infliction of Mr. 'T.’s cas- 
tigation. He would have a pro- 
fessor of the stage enter into the 
depths of his undertaking; to 
cousider his absolute importance 
to the time, and to enlarge his 
reading and comprehension be- 
yond the library of the Green 
Room, and its surrounding world, 
Mr. THELWALL’S oratorical pow- 
ers have become, in the anxious 
labour of so many years, famili- 
arisel to the public, and his 
Critical Lectures ou Shakspeare, 
and the stage, possess all the 
acute suggestions of a forcible and 
penetrative mind, developed iti a 
style, at once simple and impas- 
sioned. If be. has not thrown 
any: additional Hight (and indeed 
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who can liepe to do so in these 
days) on the labours of our divine 
poet, he has at least arrayed them 
im all the ardent and enthusiastic 
colours of an eloquent imagina- 
tion, and bas affixed upon the 
mimic world, the white banner of 
Shakspeare’s spirit, to recall our 
recolleetions, and awaken our fide- 
lity. His conception of the cha- 
racter of Hamlet, if not new, is 
in our judgment, scientific and 
correct, and his criticisms on the 
past and present performers of the 
purt, are impregnated with a due 
portion of candour and acidity. 
By the bye, in his expatiation on 
the simple but beautiful character 
of Ophelia, Mr. ‘THELWALL very 
truly distinguishes between Shaks- 
peare, and the perversion of ma- 
nagerial opinion—the poet made 
Ophelia sing, because she was 
mud; but represented on the stage, 
Uphelia goes mad because she can 
sing—and actresses of no preten- 
sion to this delightful creation of 
our bard (from which number 
however must be excepted Miss 
Tet) are cast into the part, 
only to give an unnecessary and 
indeed inconsistent effect to the 
airs, His successive Lectures on 
Richard the Third, Macbeth, Lear, 
&c. (of which we can merely say, 
that they were even equal to their 
subjects) were delivered to very 
fashionable assemblages; and it 
must be a source of pride to Mr. 
I’. that his elevated sentiments, 
and the study which he has de- 
voted to literature and elocution, 
have met with so-many and such 
eager proofs of appreciation and 
deiight. His Oratorical and clos- 
ing Lecture commanded an un- 
usual flow of strength and elo- 
quence. Mr. T. seemed to have 
reserved this last trial to reveal 
the amplitude of his powers and 
his research—he reminded us even 
of that GARRICK upon whom he 
dwelt with much animation, when 


THE STAGE; 


at the age of sixty, like the .actor 
in his own Richard, he could revel 
in the tumult and the triumph of 
his energy on this bis favorite 
theme, 

To conclude, we think Mr. 
THELWALL has not only afforded 
a very talented and diversified en- 
tertainment, during the Lent sea- 
son, but has sustained and advanc- 
ed the interests of the drama of 
the age; and should he agaiu 
appear in his critical capacity, we 
hope a twelvemonths interval will 
display to him the beneficial etfects 
of his exertions. 


—_—— 


SURREY THEATRE. 


This theatre, during the short 
recess, has undergone several alter- 
ations, one of which is the convert- 
ing the upper slips of boxes into 
gulleries. We cannot think this an 
improvement. ‘The pieces are The 
Fire Worshippers, founded on 
Lalla Kuokh; and:a new and very 
interesting piece called The Float- 
ing Beacon, of which we shall give 
a tull report in our next. The 
company has not yet received any 
additional strength, notwithstand- 
ing the accession of a Mr. Har- 
WooD, the counterpart of SLo- 
MAN, in dullness, if not in popu- 
larity. 

—»_——— 


COBURG THEATRE, 


In the general activity and 


auxiety for success, the proprietors 
of this place of amusement have 
not lost that promptitude and zeal 
which usually attend their exer- 
tions, The interior of the house 
has assumed another aspect, and 
theembellishmeuts reflect the high- 
est credit on the taste of the artists, 
and the liberality of the manage- 
ment. A new piece, from the pen 
of Mr. Miner, has been brought 
forward, uuder the title of the 


Weird Woman of the Isls; and. 
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has been followed by the old melo- 
drame of the North Pole, re- 
dressed and re-painted. The ex- 
treme press of matter in our pre- 
sent Number, obliges us to defer a 
more lengthened notice of the per- 
formances here until our next, when 
we hope to make amends for the 
Omission, 


—— ee 


SADLER’S WELLS, 


This Theatre has opened, hav- 
ing been most sumptuously though 
not tastefully decorated. ‘ ‘The Two 
Foulahks of the Surrey has been 
effectively played, with ‘ The 
Smoked Miser,’ in-which Interlude 
BUCKINGHAM played Old Screw 
with much talent. Mr. B. is what 
is seldom found upon the minor 
boards, an actor of discrimination 
and intellect. — VALE was, as 
usual, quaint in Spiderlimb, and 
Miss JOHNSTON pleasing in the 
little assigned her. The business 
has been excelleut. We shall in 
our next speak more upon this 
establishment. 


Snes coe 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


This theatre has at length ter- 
minated a season replete with dif- 
ficulties, mismanagement, and ama- 
teur appearances. We are not 
foes to the encouragement of 
early talent; but much of the 
disaster and disgrace which fre- 
quently involve minor theatricals,. 
may be. trace to. the ill-judging, 
potency of favoritism, and the en- 
gagement of young adventurers 
who play for nothing, to the ex- 
clusion of’ actors, ‘There is a re- 
gular and a very extensive soil for. 
the culture and improvement of, 
these birds of promise; but the 
biting air of London may bring 
with it “ « killing frost” to nip.the 
shoot, and then they fall, though 


not exactly like that same Cardinal 
from whom we have quoted. 

We attended the benetit of Mr. 
BEMETZRIEDER at this house, 
but were introduced to so very 
crowded an audience, that we 
could scarcely catch a glimpse. 
Mr. WALLER’s Murtoch Delaney 
appeared to be the best part of the 
entertainment—it however wants 
breadth. 

W. WEsT we imagine, has been 
chiefly instrumental in preserving 
the theatre from a premature 
close. If this gentleman is fond 
of exertion, he may glery in his 
engagement, Sum Swipes, Tho- 
mas, in the ‘ Secret,’ and Abel 
Day, in one evening are fatiguing 
enough even to an audience. But 
with all these advantages and ex- 
uberance of opportunity in W. 
West’s favor, we are compelled 
to yield the palm of the night’s en- 
tertainments to Mr. ViNtING, who 
spoke the Farewell Address. It 
was evidently not acting, though 
we do not pretend to say what it 
was, The author may however 
very quietly walk in for his share 
in this nondescript eulogium. He: 
assured us {by Mr. V.) that the 
new management had succeeded 
in “ removing the house from that 
cloud of adversity which had 
threatened to obscure it,” that it 
was most acute and painful to 
part, (here the speaker blew his 
nose) and that—we forget what 
beside—but how Mr. VINING 
could say that harsh word “ fare- 
well,” we know not; to us, it 
sounded by far the most niusical 
which this disciple of Demosthenes 
shook from’ his melodious 
twang.” ; 

It will be understood, we do 
not accuse Mr. VINING of com< 


piling this absurd riddle; it would: 
amount, in our opinion, to a libel’ 


on‘ his character. 
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DAVIS’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


The “ Battle of Waterloo” has- 


been got up at this house, toa 
precision and extent we could not 
have imagined possible within the 
confined space of a theatre. The 
military movements, the reviews 
and attacks, are executed with the 
most surprising skill, and every 
thing is combined to present to the 
understanding of the audience a 
most perfect rehearsal of that 
“ crowning carnage, Waterloo,” 

We shall ever think better of 
GomERSAL since he has played 
Napoleon Buonaparte, for in its 
delineation he ~ foregone all 
“sound and fury,” and in their 
stead, [portrays the decisive non- 
chalance of the emperor with fide- 
lity and effect.—Mr. G. surprised 
us, The Duke of Wellington, by 
Mr. GRIERSON, is not very sol- 
dier-like—certes, his ‘Grace is 
but a young hero,” 

The actors, as may be expeeted, 
have but little to do in this piece, 
which of course has nothing in the 
way of writing :—we are, however, 
glad that Napoleon has been at- 
tempted with liberality, and froin 
such satisfaction, can pardon the 
assertion of Mr. MAKEEN “ doing 
more than a wiser SOLDIER,” with 
others similar in construction. 

Every body should see the ‘ Bat. 
tle 6f Waterloo; it reflects highly 
on the spirit and capability of the 
management, 


Sea aeEnEED aaa 


DRURY-LANE THEATRICAL 
FUND SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday the 7th instant, 
the Amniversary of this benevolent 
Institution was celebrated at the 
Freemasons’ Hall. At half past 
six his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, accompanied by several 
noblemen and gentlemen, entered 
the room. ‘ Non nobis Domine” 
was sung by the professional geu- 


tlemen who attended on this oc- 
casion, in the finest style. 

After the cloth was removed, 
“ The King” was proposed, with 
four times four. The other na- 
tional toasts were proposed and 
drank in the usual manner. 

Upon “ Mr. Kean and the Drury- 
lane ‘Théatrical I'und” being given, 

Mr. KEAN rose to address the con- 
pany. (This distinguished actor was re- 
ceived with repeated cheers by the whole 
company.) He said that he felt some 
difficulty in acknowledging the conde- 
scension of the Royal Chairman, and 
the kindness of the company. His 
Royal Highness had proved himself the 
friend, not only of that Institution, but 
the friend of every charity—of every 
child of adversity. In presuming to ad- 
dress his Royal Highness and the com- 
pany on the present occasion, he would 
confine himself within a very narrow 
limit. The cause would speak for itself 
—it was the cause of charity — that 
blessed charity which went to dry the 
tears of poverty and affliction, and to 
svoth the sorrows of old age. He felt 
emboldened to offer some observations 
on that occasion, the more so, as he was 
about to leave his native country for 
some time, (“ No, no,” from the Duke of 
York and severtl of the company.) Mr. 
Kean bowed and proceeded.—He said 
he would be obliged once more to leave 
his country; but, on his return, he 
hoped he would find the fuuds at least 
in as flourishing a state as be was about 
to leave them. Those funds, within a 
few years, had improved in a manner 
most gratifying to the supporters of the 
present charity. Inthe year 1818, his 
Royal Highness first presided at their 
festival. The funds previous 1o that 
period had so decayed, that the Manag- 
ing Committee felt themselves under the 
bitter necessity of reducing the annuities 
of the poor claimants on the Society, in 
some instances ten, and in other cases 
twenty per cent. That was a distressing 
necessity. The Committee witnessed the 
distresses of those poor and feeble de- 











pendants, but they were unable to re- 
lieve them, they could only mingle their 
tears with those of the sufferers; the 
current, however, changed in favour of 
charity, and the rays of relief and hope 
dissipated the gloom of despondency 
and sorrow. To his Royal Highness iu 
particular, the thanks of the charity 
were due. His Royal Highness was not 
the friend or the patron of this or that 
charity: he was the friend of the drama 
—the benevolent supporter of the poor; 
may the tears of their gratitude be his 
passport to that bourne where the ser- 
vices of the virtuous and the good are ac. 
knowledged and rewarded. It was with 
great satisfaction that he was enabled to 
say, that although the claimants on the 
funds had daily increased, that the funds 
had increased so as to afford them relief, 
He hoped that that prosperous state of 
things would go on; and that the period 
was not far distant when the veterans of 
the stage would be able.to retire, after 
exhausting the strength of their bodies 
and the energies of their minds in the 
service of the public, on one half the 
sum which they received during the pe- 
riod of active employment. — (Hear, 
hear.) Having stated so much, he felt 
that he could not sit down without 
taking that opportunity of expressing 
his deep regret at the want of a pro- 
per exertion on the part of his own bre- 
thren. It was a melancholy fact, that 
the members of that profession did not 
exert themselves in this cause, so peculi- 
arly their own, with that energy which 
it was so well calculated to excite. The 
Theatrical Annals presented a gloomy 
spectacle of the instability of fortune— 
names which at one time shone in all 
the splendour of popular favour and ap- 
plause, were seen descending, at the 
next hour, into the gloom ef neglect 
and poverty! It would be found in many 
cases, that those who had in youth de- 
lighted the town, were found in their 
age, without a roof to shelter, or a rag 
to cover them. Mr. Kean, in conclusion 
observed, that the founder of the Insti- 
tution (Mr. Garrick—-a man not less dis- 
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tinguished for his splendid and varied 
talents as an actor, than for his active 
benevolence in support of this Charity— 
left a model behind him—a moral ex- 
ample for those who, though they could 
not attempt to follow him in the path of 
professional celebrity and fame, might 
at least imitate his virtues in promoting 
the prosperity ofa charitable and useful 
lnstitution. 





Mr. Kean was received through- 
out his speech with the repeated 





plaudits of the company. 

On the health of “ The Com- 
mittee of Drury-lane Theatre” be- 
ing proposed, 

Mr. CALcRAFT rose, and returned 
thanks. After the eloquent speech of 
his esteemed and honourable friend, Mr. 
Kean (applause)—after that speech, it 
would be bad taste, on his part, to enter 
into the merits of an Institution, so elo- 
quently and so forcibly described. The 
speech of his honourable friend, whether 
for correctness of style, for feeling, for 
eloquence, for force and persuasion, for 
delivery, he might truly say, was one of 
the most successful that he had ever 
heard on the stage, or in any assembly 
(loud cheers); he spoke from his heart, 
from the generosity of his own feelings 
—he was of course succsssful. There 
was one point in the speech of his ho- 
nourable friend, which gave pain to him, 
and he belived to the company at large : 
and if the words of his honourable friend 
could be heard throughout the country, 
he would be bold to say, that there was 
not one man who professed a ldve for 
the drama, or a respect for genius and 
talent, that would not regret to hear it ; 
he alluded to the intimation of his’ ho- 
nourable friend of leaving the country. 
(Cheers.) He, with every admirer of the 
drama, with the country, would regret 
his loss; but if his departure was likely 
to promote the advantage of his honour- 
able friend, let him go, and God prosper 
his fortunes. (Applause.) 


_ Mr. Kean proceeded to read the 
list of subscriptions, which amount- 
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ed to 1200L Amongst the names 
of the subscribers, Mr. Kean read, 
Mr. Price, of ‘the United States of 
America, which was received with 
loud cheers. 

His Royal Highness the Duke 
of York shortly after rose, and pro- 
posed “ Success to the American 
‘Stage,” which was greeted in the 
most enthusiastic manner. 

Mr. Price (the American ama- 
teur) rose to return thanks, He 
said, he telt anxious that the peo- 
ple of America should have the 
advantage of witnessing the display 
of the dramatie talents of this coun- 
try, because it was one of the means 
of uniting in feeling and in senti- 
ment the people of, he might al- 
most say, the ouly two free nations 
in the world, 

On the “ Health of Covent Gar- 
den Fund Society” being proposed, 
Mr. CALoraFt returned thanks. 
He said, that be belonged to that 
Society as well as the present, and 
as a lover of the drama, he felt sin- 
cere interest for the prosperity of 
both theatres. 

« The Memory of Mr. Garriek 
and Mr. Kemble” was drank in 
solemn silence. 

Shortly after ten o’clock the 
Duke of York left the room, 

A number of gentlemen, notwith- 
standing the retirement of his Royal 
Highness, remained in their places. 
Mr. Kean was loudly called for to 
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fill the vacant chair, but that gen- 
tleman did not appear. Mr, Wal- 
lack, Mr. Cooper, even Mr. Gri- 
maldi was called for, they were all 
absent. Mr. Terry, who remained 
in his place, was anxiously pressed 
by some individuals who sat next 
tohim, to take the chair, That 
gentleman (we think very properly) 
positively declined to do so. [1 is 
painful to us to conclude this short 
account by any expression of cen- 
sure; but really we cannot help 
saying that the gentlemen Stewards, 
(all of them, we believe, were thea- 
trical men) might have acted more 
properly if they had not put on 
their cloaks so soon; if they had 
condescended to attend to the very 
numerous and respectable company 
who remained after the retirement 
of the Royal chairman, who had 
assembled for the purpose of con- 


tributing to the aid of the Institu- 


tion in which those gentlemen have 
a strong and natural interest. 

In the course of the entertain- 
ment Mr. T. Cooke, Mr. Horne, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Fitzwilliam, 
and Mr. Harley, delighted the com- 
pany by the display of their vocal 
powers, Mr, Broadhurst was eu- 
cored in the Jacobite song of ‘ Over 
the Water to Charley.’ The pre- 
suniptive heir to the throne of 
Brunswick heartily joining in the 
applause, ‘ 


a iene 


Theatrical Chit Chat. 


Mrs. Heman’s Play—the © Vespers of 
Palermo, has been played at Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, 

Bisnorp the compuser, transfers his 
talents next year to Drary-lane: he 
could not withstand the seductiun of 
Exxispon’s golden witchery. 

A project is on foot forestablishing in 
Paris a sort of French—Edinburgh Re- 
view. 

T. W. Jones, Esq. proprietor of the 


Adelphi Theatre, was married to Miss 
SIMPseN on the 17th April, at St. Mary, 
Whitechapel. 

Last Friday, Mr. Kean played Sir 
Giles Overreach, at the Manchester 
Theatre, for his benefit, the house 
overflowed. He played Shylock on 
Thursday, but the Manchester Critics 
think him very inferior in that character ~ 
to their old favorite CooKE. 
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